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Preface 


This volume arose from two conferences on Moses Mendelssohn held 
in 2011. “A Continuing Conversation: Moses Mendelssohn and the 
Legacy of the Enlightenment” was convened at the Center for Jewish 
History in September and “Moses Mendelssohn: Religious Enlighten- 
ment and Enlightened Religion” was held two months later at the 
University of Maryland. 

Occurring a decade after the attacks of September 11, 2001, the two 
conferences aimed to revisit Mendelssohn, the cosmopolitan German 
Jew who sought to balance commitments that seemed irreconcilable to 
many of his contemporaries and successors: religious faith with intel- 
lectual openness and tolerance; humanism with German and Jewish 
Mendelssohn about the dynamics of affirming membership in multiple 
communities in an age ofmulticulturalism? What could he teach us about 
the relationship between religion and politics? Could Mendelssohn be a 
model for a new form of enlightened religious humanism? 

The aim was not to present a reverential homage to Mendelssohn, 
but to explore in a sympathetic, yet critical, way lessons from his life, 
thought, and afterlife. 

Presenters at the conferences opened illuminating new perspectives 
on the complexities of enlightenment, religion, and politics. We are proud 
to present essays from conference participants, as well as additional essays 
that we solicited from other leading Mendelssohn scholars. 

In “Mendelssohn’s Jewish Political Philosophy,” Edward Breuer 
seeks to recover a neglected element of Mendelssohn’s theology and 
politics—namely, his Erastianism. Breuer’s chapter highlights Mendels- 
sohn’s rejection of any radical dichotomy between the temporal and the 
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eternal, observing that for Mendelssohn, politics has a deep interest in 
religion and vice versa. 

Yitzhak Melamed’s “Mendelssohn, Maimon, and Spinoza on Ex- 
Communication and Toleration: Dispelling Three Enlightenment Fairy 
Tales” seeks to apply a postcolonialist critique of the Enlightenment as 
totalizing, absolutist, and oppressive to Mendelssohn. 

In “The Limits of Liberty: Baruch Spinoza and Moses Mendelssohn 
on Censorship,” Michah Gottlieb explores Mendelssohn’s complex 
approach to a question that dogs every political liberal: When is censor 
ship legitimate? 

Warren Zev Harvey’s “Hasdai Crescas and Moses Mendelssohn on 
Beliefs and Commandments” explores medieval Jewish precedents for 
a pillar of Mendelssohn’s enlightened Judaism—his assertion that reli- 
gious beliefs cannot becoercedandmust be accepted on the basis of ratio- 
nal conviction alone. 

In “Paradoxical Truth and Saltational Salvation: Moses Mendels- 
sohn and Søren Kierkegaard,” Bruce Rosenstock explores Kierkegaard’s 
treatment of Mendelssohn as a way of illuminating the fundamental 
differences between existential and enlightened religiosity. 

Ursula Goldenbaum’s “A Defense of the Strong Leibnizian Moses 
Mendelssohn Against His Weak Editor Leo Strauss” engages one of 
Mendelssohn’s most important critics, Leo Strauss. Strauss presents 
Mendelssohn’s philosophy as shallow and inconsistent, but Goldenbaum 
argues that only by fully understanding Mendelssohn’s Leibnizianism 
can one appreciate the coherence of his philosophical theology. 

In “Was Mendelssohn a Deist or a Theist? And Does it Matter?” 
Lawrence Kaplan argues that there is a fundamental inconsistency in 
Mendelssohn’s defense of the contemporary authority of Jewish law. For 
Kaplan, this calls into question the basic coherence of Mendelssohn’s 
synthesis of enlightenment and traditional Judaism. 

Gideon Freudenthal probes a paradox in Mendelssohn’s thought in 
“Idolatry Everywhere, Idolaters Nowhere.” Central to Mendelssohn’s 
argument for the continued relevance of Judaism is that it forestalls 
idolatry. But his commitment to common sense leads him to deny the 
existence of full-fledged idolaters. Rather, all religious thought is con- 
taminated with fetishism. 
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In “Anarchy and Law: Mendelssohn on Philosophy and Judaism,” 
Elias Sacks argues that Mendelssohn’s defense of Jewish ceremonial law 
involves conceiving of it as a way to preserve the vitality of religious 
truth in the face of challenging intellectual currents. 

Rachel Manekin explores Mendelssohn’s complex relationship to 
the enlightened Catholic monarch Joseph II of Austria in “Moses Men- 
delssohn and JosephII: Criticism, Admiration, and the Galician Connec- 
tion.” Manekin debunks the widespread notion that Joseph II was 
concerned about the spread of Mendelssohn’s ideas because he regarded 
Mendelssohn as a “naturalist” and not a committed religious Jew. 

In “Isolation and the Law: Germanism and Judaism in Hermann 
Cohen’s Reading of Moses Mendelssohn,” Robert Erlewine explores 
how Cohen both continues Mendelssohn’s project of constructing a 
German-Jewish symbiosis and diverges from it, noting how Cohen’s 
evaluation of Mendelssohn shifts over time. 

In “Mendelssohn and the Religious Enlightenment: Recovering 
the Eighteenth-Century Religious Setting,” David Sorkin argues that 
Mendelssohn’s religious enlightenment was not historically sui generis 
but was part of a broader intellectual lands¢ape> For Sorkin; what was 
unique was Mendelssohn’s ability to express his commitments to en- 
lightenment and religion in both German philosophical idiom and 
Hebrew biblical and rabbinic idiom. 

Shmuel Feiner’s “‘No Fanatic Is Easily Capable of Making My 
Cool Blood Boil!’: Remarks on the Secularizing Enlightenment of 
Moses Mendelssohn” pushes back against those who emphasize the 
religious dimension of Mendelssohn’s enlightened thought, arguing that 
his project should primarily be seen as a secularizing one. 

These thirteen essays provide a rich sense of how scholars are exca- 
vating the depth and complexity of Mendelssohn’s thought and show- 
ing him as a thinker not just of historical importance but of current 
relevance for considering the proper relationship between religion and 
power. 
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work copy editing this volume. We gratefully acknowledge the support 
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